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THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM* 


HE emphasis of earlier liberalism upon individuality and lib- 

erty defines the focal points in discussion of the philosophy of 
liberalism to-day. This earlier liberalism was itself an outgrowth, 
in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, of the earlier revolt 
against oligarchical government, one which came to its culmination 
in the ‘‘glorious revolution’’ of 1688. The latter was fundamentally 
a demand for freedom of the taxpayer from government arbitrary 
action in connection with a demand for confessional freedom in re- 
ligion by the Protestant churches. In the later liberalism, expressly 
so called, the demand for liberty and individual freedom of action 
came primarily from the rising industrial and trading class and 
was directed against restrictions placed by government, in legisla- 
tion, common law and judicial action, and other institutions having 
connection with the political state, upon freedom of economic enter- 
prise. In both cases, governmental action and the desired freedom. 
; were placed in antithesis to each other. This way of conceiving 
liberty has persisted; it was strengthened in this country by the 
revolt of the colonies and by pioneer conditions. 

Nineteenth-century philosophic liberalism added, more or less 
because of its dominant economic interest, the conception of nat- 
ural laws to that of natural rights of the Whig movement. There 
are natural laws, it held, in social matters as well as in physical, and 
these natural laws are economic in character. Political laws, on 
the other hand, are man-made and in that sense artificial. Govern- 
mental intervention in industry and exchange was thus regarded 
as a violation not only of inherent individual liberty but also of 
natural laws—of which supply and demand isa sample. The proper 
sphere of governmental action was simply to prevent and to secure 
redress for infringement by one, in the exercise of his liberty, of 
like and equal liberty of action on the part of others. 

Nevertheless, the demand for freedom in initiation and conduct 
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1 This article and Professor Hocking’s which follows it are taken from the 
symposium held at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, December, 1934. In the next issue of this JouRNAL will 
appear an article by Professor J. H. Randall, Jr., which, though not part of the 
symposium, is based on the discussions of that occasion. 
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of business enterprise did not exhaust the content of earlier liberal- 
ism. In the minds of its chief promulgators there was included 
an equally strenuous demand for the liberty of mind, freedom of 
thought and its expression in speech, writing, print, and assemblage. 
The earlier interest in confessional freedom was generalized, and 
thereby deepened as well as broadened. This demand was a prod- 
uct of the rational enlightenment of the eighteenth century and of 
the growing importance of science. The great tide of reaction that 
set in after the defeat of Napoleon, the demand for order and disci- 
pline, gave the agitation for freedom of thought and its expression 
plenty of cause and plenty of opportunity. 

The earlier liberal philosophy rendered valiant service. It 
finally succeeded in sweeping away, especially in its home, Great 
Britain, an innumerable number of abuses and restrictions. The 
history of social reforms in the nineteenth century is almost one 
with the history of liberal social thought. It is not, then, from in- 
gratitude that I shall emphasize its defects, for recognition of them 
is essential to an intelligent statement of the elements of liberal 
philosophy for the present and any nearby future. The funda- 
mental defect was lack of perception of historic relativity. This 
lack is expressed in the conception of the individual as something 
given, complete in itself, and of liberty as a ready-made possession 
of the individual, only needing the removal of external restrictions 


in order to manifest itself. The individual of earlier liberalism 


was a Newtonian atom having only external time and space rela- 
tions to other individuals, save that each social atom was equipped 
“with inherent freedom. These ideas might not have been especially 
harmful if they had been merely a rallying ery for practical move- 
ments. But they formed part of a philosophy and of a philosophy 
in which these particular ideas of individuality and freedom were 
asserted to be absolute and eternal truths; good for all times and all 
places. 

This absolutism, this ignoring and denial of temporal relativity, 
is one great reason why the earlier liberalism degenerated so easily 
into pseudo-liberalism. For the sake of saving time, I shall identify 
what I mean by this spurious liberalism, the kind of social ideas 
represented by the ‘‘Liberty League’’ and ex-President Hoover. I 
call it a pseudo-liberalism because it ossified and narrowed generous 
ideas and aspirations. Even when words remain the same, they 
mean something very different when they are uttered by a minority 
struggling against repressive measures and when expressed by a 
group that, having attained power, then uses ideas that were once 
weapons of emancipation as instruments for keeping the power and 
wealth it has obtained. Ideas that at one time are means of pro- 
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ducing social change assume another guise when they are used as 
means of preventing further social change. This fact is itself an 
illustration of historic relativity, and an evidence of the evil that 
lay in the assertion by earlier liberalism of the immutable and 
eternal character of their ideas. Because of this latter fact, the 
laissez-faire doctrine was held by the degenerate school of liberals 
to express the very order of nature itself. The outcome was the 
degradation of the idea of individuality, until in the minds of many 
who are themselves struggling for a wider and fuller development 
of individuality, individualism has become a term of hissing and 
) reproach, while many can see no remedy for the evils that have come 
from the use of socially unrestrained liberty in business enterprise, 
save change produced by violence. The historic tendency to con-~ 
ceive the whole question of liberty as a matter in which individual 

and government are opposed parties has borne bitter fruit. Born 
| of despotic government, it has continued to influence thinking and 
action after government had become popular and in theory the 
| servant of the people. 

I pass now to what the social philosophy of liberalism becomes 
when its inheritance of absolutism is eliminated. In the first place 
such liberalism knows that an individual is nothing fixed, given 
ready-made. It is something achieved, and achieved not in isola- 
tion, but the aid and support of conditions, cultural and physical, 
, including in ‘‘cultural’’ economic, legal, and political institutions 
| as well as science and art. Liberalism knows that social conditions 
may restrict, distort, and almost prevent the development of indi- 
viduality. It therefore takes an active interest in the working of 
social institutions that have a bearing, positive or negative, upon 
the growth of individuals who shall be rugged in fact and not merely 
) in abstract theory. It is as much interested in the positive con- 
struction of favorable institutions, legal, political, and economic, as 
it is in the work of removing abuses and overt oppressions. 

In the second place, liberalism is committed to the idea of his- 
toric relativity. It knows that the content of the individual and 
freedom change with time; that this is as true of social change as it 
is of individual development from infancy to maturity. The posi- 
tive counterpart of opposition to doctrinal absolutism is experimen- 
talism. The connection between historic relativity and experimental 
method is intrinsic. Time signifies change. The significance of 
individuality with respect to social policies alters with change of 
the conditions in which individuals live. The earlier liberalism in™ 
being absolute was also unhistoric. Underlying it there was a phi- 
losophy of history which assumed that history, like time in the New- 
tonian scheme, means only modification of external relations; that 
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it is quantitative, not equalitative and internal. The same thing is 
true of any theory that assumes, like the one usually attributed to 
Marx, that temporal changes in society are inevitable—that is to 
say, are governed by a law that is not itself historical. The fact is 
that the historicism and the evolutionism of nineteenth-century doc- 
trine were only half-way doctrines. They assumed that historical 
and developmental processes were subject to some law or formula 
,outside temporal processes. 

- The commitment of liberalism to experimental procedure carries 
with it the idea of continuous reconstruction of the ideas of indi- 
viduality and of liberty in intimate connection with changes in 
social relations. It is enough to refer to the changes in productiv- 
ity and distribution since the time when the earlier liberalism was 
formulated, and the effect of these transformations, due to science 
and technology, upon the terms on which men associate together. 
An experimental method is the recognition of this temporal change 
in ideas and policies so that the latter shall codrdinate with the facts 
instead of being opposed to them. Any other view maintains a 
rigid conceptualism and implies that facts should conform to con- 
cepts that are framed independently of temporal or historical change. 

The two things essential, then, to thorough-going social liberal- 
ism are, first, realistic study of existing conditions in their move- 
ment, and, secondly, leading ideas, in the form of policies for deal- 
ing with these conditions in the interest of development of increased 
individuality and liberty. The first requirement is so obviously 
implied that I shall not elaborate it. The second point needs some 
amplification. Experimental method is not just messing around nor 
doing a little of this and a little of that in the hope that things will 
improve. Just as in the physical sciences, it implies a coherent 
body of ideas, a theory, that gives direction to effort. What is im- 
plied, in contrast to every form of absolutism, is that the ideas and 
theory be taken as methods of action tested and continuously re- 
vised by the consequences they produce in actual social conditions. 
Since they are operational in nature, they modify conditions, while 
the first requirement, that of basing them upon realistic study of 

_Actual conditions, brings about their continuous reconstruction. 

It follows finally that there is no opposition in principle between 
liberalism as social philosophy and radicalism in action, if by rad- 
icalism is signified the adoption of policies that bring about drastic 
instead of piece-meal social changes. It is all a question of what 
kind of procedures the intelligent study of changing conditions dis- 

\closes. These changes have been so tremendous in the last cen- 
tury, yes, in the last forty years, that it looks to me as if radical 
methods were now necessary. But all that the argument here re- 
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quires is recognition of the fact that there is nothing in the nature 
of liberalism that makes it a milk-water doctrine, committed to com- 
promise and minor ‘‘reforms.’’ It is worth noting that the earlier 
liberals were regarded in their day as subversive radicals. ; 

What has been said should make it clear that the question of 
method in formation and execution of policies is the central thing 
in liberalism. The method indicated is that of maximum reliance 
upon intelligence. This fact determines its opposition to those 
forms of radicalism that place chief dependence upon violent over- 
throw of existing institutions as the method of effecting desired 
social change. A genuine liberal will emphasize as crucial the com- 
plete correlation between the means used and the consequences that 
follow. The same principle which makes him aware that the means 
employed by pseudo-liberalism only perpetuate and multiply the 
evils of existing conditions, makes him also aware that dependence 
| upon sheer massed force as the means of social change decides the 
, kind of consequences that actually result. Doctrines, whether pro- 
| ceeding from Mussolini or from Marx, which assume that because 
certain ends are desirable therefore those ends and nothing else 
will result from the use of force to attain them is but another ex- 
ample of the limitations put upon intelligence by any absolute 
theory. In the degree in which mere force is resorted to, actual 
consequences are themselves so compromised that the ends originally 
q in view have in fact to be worked out afterwards by the method of 
‘ experimental intelligence. 

In saying this, I do not wish to be understood as meaning that » 
radicals of the type mentioned have any monopoly of the use of 
force. The contrary is the case. The reactionaries are in posses- 
sion of force, in not only the army and police, but in the press and 
the schools. The only reason they do not advocate the use of force 
is the fact that they are already in possession of it, so their policy 
is to cover up its existence with idealistic phrases—of which their 
present use of individual initiative and liberty is a striking example. 

These facts illustrate the essential evil of reliance upon sheer 
force. Action and reaction are equal and in opposite directions, 
and force as such is physical. Dependence upon force sooner or 
later calls out force on the other side. The whole problem of the 
relation of intelligence to force is much too large to go into here. I 
can only say that when the forces in possession are so blind and 
stubborn as to throw all their weight against the use of liberty of 
inquiry and of communication, of organization to effect social 
change, they not only encourage the use of force by those who want 
social change, but they give the latter the most justification they 
ever have. The emphasis of liberalism upon the method of intelli- 
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gence does not commit it to unqualified pacificism, but to the un- 
remitting use of every method of intelligence that conditions permit, 
and to search for all that are possible. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize one point implied in the early 
part of the paper. The question of the practical significance of lib- 
erty is much wider than that of the relation of government to the 
individual, to say nothing of the monstrosity of the doctrine that 
assumes that under all conditions governmental action and individ- 
ual liberty are found in separate and independent spheres. Gov- 
ernment is one factor and an important one. But it comes into the 
picture only in relation to other matters. At present, these other 


“matters are economic and cultural. It is absurd to conceive liberty 


as that of the business entrepreneur and ignore the immense regi- 
mentation to which workers are subjected, intellectual as well as 
manual workers. Moreover, full freedom of the human spirit and 
of individuality can be achieved only as there is effective opportunity 
to share in the cultural resources of civilization. No economic state 
of affairs is merely economic. It has a profound effect upon pres- 
ence or absence of cultural freedom. Any liberalism that does not 
make full cultural freedom supreme and that does not see the relation 
between it and genuine industrial freedom as a way of life is a de- 


. generate and delusive liberalism. 


JOHN DEWEY. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 


HERE are five things I would like to put forward on this subject. 
Let me first mention them all, and then comment on three of 
them. 

First,—making an obvious distinction between Liberalism and 
the liberal spirit—the liberal spirit has not finished its work in the 
world, nor is it likely to do so. It belongs to human nature, not to 
any party, religion, or historic movement. Its business is to cor- 
rect the infinite self-centeredness of that same human nature when 
flattered by the enjoyment of those powers which society perennially 
creates as it becomes complex and unequal. 

Second, Liberalism as a special historic pattern of political and 
economic ideas has already passed: it has no future. It has been 
the reverse of a failure; but its unexampled success in the last two 
centuries has given it the value of an experiment, whose purport we 
now very clearly read. Its once negligible weaknesses have devel- 
oped into menacing evils. Many of its ingredients will persist; but 
the pattern as a whole will give way to new patterns. 
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We are asked to prophesy regarding these new patterns; but’ 
prophecy can arise only out of diagnosis. 

Third, then, my diagnosis is this: That Liberalism has shown itself 
incapable of achieving social unity; that it has created a pernicious 
separation of individual rights from individual duties; that it has 
lost its emotional grip because its emotional basis was in a serious 
degree unrealistic. 

Fourth, passing from diagnosis to prophecy: Present reactions 
against Liberalism, crude, bedevilled and alloyed as they are, move 
under the necessity of an historical dialectic, so far as they tend to 
reassert the reality of the total interest of society. The liberal spirit 
itself demands the reversal toward an element of what is sometimes 
called an authoritarian or collectivist form, a more unified society, 
capable of using its voice and its muscles, with a sterner internal 
discipline and a new emotional basis. 

Fifth : Individualism of some sort remains a necessary ingredient 
of any modern society. The human person can never again accept 
the position of a means to the state as an end; nor can his rights be 
reduced wholesale to the status of public utilities, as in the Fascist 
ideal, which the state may grant or withhold. 

The kernel of the problem lies in the opposition of points four 
and five. It is comparatively easy to gain social unity at the cost 
of the individual; contemporary dictatorships have taken the easy 
path. The real problem is far more difficult, to gain unity while re- 
defining the individual so that he too may grow strong. 

It may aid our perspective to consider that while the West is 
reefing its Liberal sail, the new states of the Orient are moving with 
increasing momentum toward certain parts of the Liberal program: 
they are bent on national strength, and they have not misjudged 
that among its conditions are a degree of democracy, general edu- 
cation, individualism. They may avoid our diseases; but they have 
truly discerned some of our sources of power. 

With this preamble, let me begin in the middle of things with a 
development of the third point, that of diagnosis. For if we who 
look forward differ in our forecast, it is only as we differ in our 


judgment as to the points in which experience has shown Liberalism 
defective. 


Ps 


I 


Liberalism, we have said, has shown itself incapable of bringing 
about or maintaining social wholeness; and the capacity for united 
thought and action has become imperative. In its early days it was 
not called upon to create a social whole, for wholeness was a habit 
inherited from feudal society. 
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It was natural to assume that a group of representatives whether 
of localities or of interests would sum themselves up into a fair 
representation of the whole state. This might have occurred if each 
member of Parliament, let us say, regarded his own function as that 
of representing Britain and not merely Bristol: but when the sur- 
vival in Parliament of the member from Bristol depends on his 
bringing home local results, the facile assumption vanishes. It is 
just the total-interest that is nowhere represented in such a body. 
When, further, the acting sovereign is divided into three branches, 
specifically advised to ‘‘check and balance’’ one another; and when 
an administration is composed of fragments from a litter of com- 
peting parties, each one animated by a strong passion for party- 
existence, political life is reduced to a mere trickle. We have 
brought together a set of limbs thinking they will compose a body 
politic ; but they disclaim one another, and the ‘‘ general will’’ snuffs 
out. Political unity has to be born from unity. 

In the economic realm we have the same situation. Washington 
foolishly professing not to represent Business, Business represents 
itself at Washington. And what or who is ‘‘Business’’? A lot of 
Able Heads, each representing millions of individual transactions in 
going concerns, each individual transaction entered into willingly, 
and therefore presumably benefiting both buyer and seller—ergo, in 
sum total a happy country? Not at all. Each individual transactior 
ably manipulated so as to leave the largest net in the hand belong- 
ing to the Able Head; each Able Head, then calling on Washington 
for a further individual blessing, to improve not the product, not 
the lot of the buyer, not the Greatest Happiness, but the Net. And 
will not a collection of handsome Nets constitute a prosperous land? 
That seems to be the fallacy. They seem to constitute rather a set 
of prosperous spots, like pimples of prosperity on a visage pre- 
dominantly pale! They do not add themselves into the General 
Health. 

It is quite true that a land none of whose citizens have any margin 
is necessarily a poor land; it is also true that a land some of whose 
citizens have large margins has potential public resources, for private 
wealth can always be tapped by taxation. But the question is 
whether these private reservoirs have any regular working relations 
to the public concerns. The answer is that under Liberalism they are 
not so much as invited to do so. A few have deliberately laid lines 
from private resources to public benefits; they have acted against 
the inertia of the system. It is not that private owners are devoid of 
good-will; it is simply that there is no regular way, in the Liberal 
theory of things, whereby private wealth normally constitutes a 
working commonwealth. There is a defect in our morals, no doubt; 
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but there is also a defect in the system of ideas. It is not merely 
that great private wealth is consistent with widespread private 
poverty, but also that by the theory of laissez faire, the social whole 
has been as a matter of principle kept on starvation rations for all 
the great common ends which constitute national life. J 


The second point in our diagnosis is that Liberalism has in> 
fected the Western mind with the disease of Rights-without-Duties. 
Its music has been bound up with the theme of Natural Rights; and 
if rights are natural, belonging to the individual by birth, they are 
not alone costless but also inalienable. 

To think of himself as so endowed was a radical encouragement 
to the individual member of the Demos, an encouragement which he 
needed in his hour of struggle with authority; it had this pragmatic 
truth. But now that the conflict is over, it has become a bald flattery. 
There are no unconditional rights. 

And the society which feeds on this diet of invincible self-esteem 
becomes corrupted in a vital respect; for the conditions of all rights 
are moral conditions. If Liberalism had recalled its modern charter 
in the works of John Locke it could not have forgotten that being 
‘‘born free and equal’’ meant simply an immunity from exploitation 
which carried with it an imperative to refrain from exploiting 
others. For every right-receivable, there are innumerable duties- 
payable: that right of ‘‘equality’’ which defends me from the arro- 
gance of a thousand pretending superiors defends a hundred 
thousand against my own arrogance. Hence the ery of ‘‘rights’’ 
should never have been uttered except with the undertone of a vast 
humility: instead of which it has been taken as a pure birth-gift of 
Fortune, and the question is insidiously suggested whether, after all, 
there is any such thing as duty. ‘‘The world owes every man a good 
break,’’ owes him not the pursuit of happiness but happiness itself ; 
and since rights are inalienable, it is irrelevant what his actions or 
sentiments are whether toward himself or toward others; not even 
erime can forfeit what nature has kneaded in with his being. This 
is simply to spread through the whole community the moral virus 
of privilege which Liberalism professed to hate. 


The third point of deficiency in Liberalism is the natural root of 
the others. Liberalism’s emotional appeal, tremendous in its fight- 
ing days, has slowly oozed away. It was founded on an unsalted, 
amiability, arising from a priori principles, hopeful postulates about 
human nature, valid enough but untested and incomplete. There is 
always a rush of kindly sentiment toward the fellow man as pre- 
sented in imagination; we have but to hear of a Good Samaritan, 
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and forthwith we are he. The strength of Liberalism is in the uni- 
versal appeal and universal validity of this attitude; its weakness is 
that it has not borne the burden of living with this abstractly de- 
fined fellow being, and thus has no proposals for dealing with his 
seamy side; it has not defined the place for pugnacity; it is so far 
unreal. 

The assumption that you have only to educate men alike to make 
them effectively equal as citizens was allowable as a working hy- 
pothesis; taken as a dogma, it could not be observant and critical 
enough to make the necessary revisions. As a result Liberalism has 
bred a race of self-confident, vigorous men; but it has not bred a 
race that can be trusted with power or wealth. The atmosphere of 
faith which released their genius has failed to maintain their solici- 
tude to be worthy of the new trust; there has been no tonic in the 
air to breed compunction in them,—they don’t know the word! In 
the general softness all honest standards tend to disappear. The 
chief suffering and discontent of the passing Liberal age is not that 
of poverty nor injustice nor political ineptitude; it is the experience 
of a prevalent flabby mediocrity of mind and character which begins, 
especially in our more virile moments, to inspire a sort of moral 
Aoathing. 

One of the tests of any system is whether it tends to beget and 
improve in its own kind. The art of music will not vanish so long 
as it continues to elicit musicians who want to absorb and add to its 
tradition. Liberalism has ceased to beget Liberals. As an educa- 
tional temper, its products tend to be progressively weaker than the 
original stock. Liberalism was born as a set of principles worth 
fighting for; its beneficiaries of to-day number few fighting men, 
and fewer who have principles to fight for. Perhaps the difficulty 
is that with the principles of Liberalism there went a spirit of in- 
\dulgence; that this spirit tended to foster self-indulgence in its 
protégés; and that self-indulgence can achieve no principles, Liberal 
or otherwise. 

If a dour critic were to say that Liberalism as a dominant note 
in American education had produced a nation of spoiled and juvenile 
minds, unable to think, devoid of the power of self-criticism and in- 
capable of mature political responsibility, we should have to accept 
the half-truth. Souls of this sort are necessarily illiberal at the 
scratch, because the consistent exercise of the liberal spirit is one 
of the difficult ways of living. And since a Liberal constitution can 
not be worked by a nation of illiberal souls, the emotional decline of 
Liberalism brings with it the inner decay of Liberal institutions. 


Let me illustrate these comments from Mill’s conception of lib- 
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erty, and what is perhaps his strongest case, his argument for free- 
dom of speech. 

Mill conceived a society in which everybody felt free to speak™ 
his mind on all points at all times, and in which nobody molested 
anybody for doing so, nor put him at any sort of disadvantage. His 
ideal was one of costless liberty. Strangely enough he seemed to 
regard this as the best environment for the development of moral 
courage; whereas in fact, it would remove every occasion for moral 
courage in uttering one’s thought. 

But suppose such an ideal achieved, and then think of the stag-> 
gering price we should have to pay for it, namely, that no truth 
should be permitted to gain any political or social power. For 
wherever an idea takes hold of human behavior, it ipso facto puts 
contrary ideas at a definite disadvantage. And if to avoid this, we 
prevent truth from having any effect on behavior, truth becomes 
first unimportant, then meaningless. Your realm of costless tolera- 
tion is a realm of eviscerated truth. So far from favoring the . 
growth of knowledge in the community, it promises a condition in 
which no one cares enough about truth to put its new increments 
together into a working whole; the truth-thinking, truth-announcing 
business becomes like a sea of incandescent jelly-fish in a night sea, 
a million flashes, and no general light! Since it suits the average 
man only too well not to think, and not to have to act according to 
any thought-out plan, Mill’s ideal state would have a Chinese sort 
of stability, a purely literary culture, full of pragmatic adjustments, 
and politically milling around in the same spot forever. 

The normal destiny of truth is to come to some sort of power; 
and in so doing to impose upon contrary ideas the burden of gaining 
the ear of men. The right of freedom of speech ought to be a right 
to the facilities for winning that ear in an uphill fight, in the face 
of public disapproval. Spinoza was excluded from the Synagogue ;_, 
and so he should have been,—he did not belong there. He should 
have been deprived of any position which implied a belief he did 
not possess; but he should not have been deprived of his means of 
livelihood, nor of communication with his fellows. His disadvantage 
should have been, as it was, the occasion for his courage and the 
measure of his sincerity. Spinoza, I believe, would prefer to have» 
lived when he did rather than now, when he would doubtless be 
tolerated everywhere and probably ignored. For indifference to 
what is at once rare and difficult, a loss of the emotional significance 


of truth, is one of the symptomatic traits of the Liberalism we have 
before us. 


£ 
It is worth noting that while Mill was writing, an answer was 
already in existence. Mill’s Liberty was preceded by the Communist 
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Manifesto of 1848; and Mill’s Representative Government by Marx’s 
Critique of Political Economy, 1859. 

Indeed, Mill’s own writing had abandoned the philosophical 
basis upon which alone that type of liberalism could stand, and was 
so far treasonable to his own cause. For he built his demand for 
liberty, not on the ground of right, but on the ground of general 
utility. It was not that an individual has a right to utter the truth 
that is in him, but that society without toleration may lose something 
new and valuable; and that all truth when held as dogma, unop- 
posed, sinks to the level of ‘‘just one prejudice the more.’’ Mill is 
one of the third-generation Liberals, for whom the sense of prin- 
ciple had already begun to fade into pragmatic adjustabilities. He 
does not see the individual thinker: the glaze of totality is over his 
eyes. But neither does he see what Marx saw, the consecutive, dia- 
lectical movement of the controlling ideas of a time and people. 

Marx knew well enough in his own person, as Mill never knew, 
the hard lot of the unpopular idea, but he made no plea for costless 
toleration! He saw struggle as an aspect of life. In the year when 
Darwin published the Origin of Species, with its note of biological 
struggle, Marx brought out his Critique, with its note of economic 
struggle and dialectical advance. Mill seems hardly to have dipped 
into the currents of history deeply enough to have felt their direc- 
tion; Marx felt the tug of social movement as a vast argument, into 
which his own thought must enter and work its way through. Sur- 
rounded by the economic fruits of Liberalism in the shape of a grow- 
ing intensity of private interest, he foresaw its dialectical reversal 
to an intensity of commonwealth, and a reassertion of the lost whole- 
ness of society. 

So far, Marx was the truer prophet and the deeper man. We 
are forced to agree with his judgment as then uttered; capital can 
produce, it may be regarded as having solved the problem of pro- 
duction ; it has not solved the problem of distribution. 

But we must generalize from this purely economic thesis. Not 
merely property rights, private rights of all kinds can produce—they 
can produce men; they have made in this country a nation of men 
such as nowhere else can be found; but they can not distribute those 
men into the common life. These rugged individuals at their ma- 
turity remain truncated torsos of humanity stuck around in hand- 
some private estates on the edges of a thousand cities. They have 
nothing to do but to enjoy themselves, enjoy their wealth, enjoy 
their self-esteem. They have no mission, they are mere promissory 
futilities, empty of moral dignity ; and the rights they claim become 
more and more a social protection to a low grade esthetic conscious- 
ness. They might as well not exist. The society that flowers into 
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these sturdy unfragrant weeds as its best blossom is a moral and 
cultural failure. So much for our diagnosis. 


II 


Turning, then, to look forward, our thesis is that the social whole ~ 


is bound to re-assert itself. This can hardly qualify as prophecy 
in view of what is happening all around us. The element of proph- 
ecy lies solely in answering the insistent question whether this drift 
to centralized authority is a temporary palliative for a passing dis- 
order or a new stage which will remain. We are prepared by our 
analysis to take the latter view. These movements abroad and at 
home toward enabling the central executive power to do something, 
however bedevilled and improvised in the face of acute distress, are 
in their general direction neither first-aid, nor mere pragmatic 


groping; they are a dialectical necessity: something of the sort had 
to come. 


The new self-assertion of the social whole naturally takes on first ; 


a political character. For the whole-interest has to be enacted, not 
merely thought of. Nor can the requisite central thought and cen- 
tral control come by the happy congruence of numerous I-thinking 
individuals. Unity comes from unity. Political unity has to come 
by the political assertion of some We-thinking individual or group 
who can arouse in the Demos its latent unitary ‘‘We.’’ This in- 
volves in most Liberal states a definite breach with tradition—it is 
a matter of taste, or perhaps of noise and violence, whether or not 
you call it revolution: but it is not necessarily hostile to democracy. 
It may well be that democracy will for the first time exist, because 
for the first time a true general will can find its way to action. A 
strong central government may be a tyranny: but if so that is a 
consequence not of its strength but of its perversity. <A strong gov- 
ernment need not be perverse: it may be a right government— 
whereas a weak government is necessarily a wrong government—and 
if it is right, it will appear as the first condition of a new liberty. 
For where there is no power to act, there can be no liberty. 

Given this political power, the economic unity lacking to laissez 
faire can be brought about; and it is hard to see how otherwise it 
can be created. For it, too, requires enactment. Economic proe- 
esses constitute a single and healthy organism only when the totality 
of persons in a community who have a right to consume determine 
what is produced; they can never constitute an organism when it 
is the producers who determine what is produced, and who in doing 
so also determine who is to consume, since no one can consume who 
has not taken part in production! And since there is no way at pres- 
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ent of discovering rightful consumers’ demand, and only the guess- 
work of producers for discovering the probable demand of con- 
sumers-who-can-pay, the original spring of the economic system is 
unknown and unprotected. Society has no more important business 
,than to identify rightful demand and turn it into actual demand. 

Marx supposed that the economic problem would be solved by a 
social control of distribution which would begin with the abolition 
of profit. This does not reach the core of the trouble. It is true 
that distribution can not be left to the contest of pressures among 
factors in production in which one factor, capital, has all the cards. 
But it is not true that you can begin with production, and solve 
your economic problem by working out a just scheme of distribu- 
tion among the factors of production. It is the people who are not 
factors of production that make the difficulty. It is always pos- 
sible in such a plan to leave out millions of rightful consumers; the 
unemployed can exist in a Marxian scheme as well as in any other, 
and they do exist in Russia to-day—if Rakovsky is right, they exist 
in undiminished numbers. You must begin with the rightful con- 
sumer. 

The proposal that the state take over the direction of capital and 
industry is due to faulty analysis. Why should the state supplant 
producers when the problem of production has been solved? Why 
should it replace employers with politicians any more than it should 
replace employes with politicians? 

What the State has to do with production is to drive into eco- 
nomic practice the truth that there is little or no capital whose use 
is not ‘‘affected by a public interest.’’ It must represent that in- 
terest. And it must break the lockjaw into which frightened indi- 
vidual producers fall when each insists that the other shall first risk 
his economic neck by action. 

The present impasse of production is not wholly but largely 
a moral impasse. It reveals the astonishing impotence of the most 
marvelous of human systems, when, thoroughly infected by greed, 
dishonesty, and irresponsibility in the organs of control, it is con- 
fronted by a situation which requires just one simple thing, mutual 
confidence! Never has there been such an occasion for the laughter 
of Diabolus as this universal self-created futility of the whole array 
of our mighty men of industry and finance. 

The demand that the whole business of production be turned 
over to the workers, the proletariat, is mightily enforced by this 
spectacle, when it is interpreted by the theory that these ‘‘leaders,”’ 
blinded by their fixation on profits, are hopelessly sunk in an un- 
workable ideology. The alternative economic proposals require con- 
sideration on their own ground; but so far as any proposal turns on 
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a shift of personnel, it is of a piece with the unrealistic nonsense 
of the older Liberalism. It assumes that the worker is somehow bet- 
ter than the employer or the capitalist—morally better and mentally 
at least as good. No evidence is offered for these views, nothing ex- 
cept the Liberal presumption that poverty purifies, and that one 
who has long been an under dog must be a worthy, pious, and able 
man. No one who knows the inner history of labor and its leader- 
ship can retain any such illusion; no sober proletarian will make 
any such claim. There are honest and able men on both sides; 
there are crooks on both sides; and except for the love of change or 
of punishment there is no sense in substituting one set of crooks for 
another. The greed of the profiteer is bigger, but not morally worse, 
than the greed of the man who envies him. 

Between the honest men and the crooks on both sides there are 
many men, perhaps a majority, who are less honest than they would 
like to be, but who feel that they are caught in a system which puts 
them to a bad choice between curly dealings and business failure. 
It is these men whom a new order will particularly help; for the 
state, given sufficient authority, can create the conditions under 
, which honesty is not self-destructive. No state can prevent strict 
honesty from being a disadvantage if one is dealing with devious 
men; it can and must prevent honesty from being ruinous. By 
establishing uniform practices and controlling the rules of competi- 
tion it can meet a moral and economic reform half way, and de- 
velop in due time the lacking morale of the business community. 


| 
| 
| 





But we ought not to delude ourselves with the hope that either 

f the economic reform or the political reform will of themselves bring 
about a stable new order. There can be no new polity without a 
new emotion. 
The central malaise of Liberalism lies in this quarter: its picture ! 
of the ‘‘general welfare’’ as a sum of individual enjoyments gains all 
its allurement from a contrast effect with spots of social misery. 
It offers no real and positive general good, because it builds no 
common purpose. Its ideal of a do-nothing State is inconsistent with 
the idea of a State with a mission in the world: and with a static 
State, there can be in the long run nothing but static men. Liberal- 
ism failed to see this inference; but the inference is drawn for us 
by the facts. There they are; we have been looking at them—men 
without a calling, men who ean no longer take themselves seriously, 
and by consequence can take nothing else seriously. They have suc- 

ceeded, and in doing so have reached the end of their significance : 

the pathetic failure of our civilization is at the top, not at the bottom. 

Contrast the moral condition of such a community at its best 
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with the fierce idealism which flames up here and there among the 
youth of Russia or of China, to whom the nation itself, with a program 
which appears glorious in proportion to its difficulty, has become 
the absorbing business of life! The puff-cheeked bombast of Italy 
and Germany at the moment is far less attractive, because the national 
program is still loaded with the primitive goals of bigness and self- 
importance; there is too little of the notion of contributing ideas to 
a general historical movement. It is an inferior brand. But crude 
as it is, it is still superior to the ideal of a State whose standard it 
is to avoid entanglement, and to hug in isolation the fragments of a 
disturbed national prosperity. 


, 


III 


All this sounds like collectivism, and collectivism of a sort it is. 

But it is not a collectivism of either the Fascist or the Communist 

sort. We have not to choose between the headlessness of Liberalism 
. and the headiness of these two devices. 

Communism in Russia has the great negative virtue of a success- 
ful revolution; it has destroyed ancient abuses. It is now put to its 
mettle to show its positive worth. It has that worth. But that worth > 
does not lie in its common wealth, which is rather a common poverty. 
The effective part of Sovietism is in those elements which it has in 
common with Liberalism. By removing a static tyranny and substi- 
tuting a dynamic tyranny directed toward liberal’ ends, it has re- 
leased the genius of a greatly gifted people. It has destroyed the 
spell of fatalism and has spurred humanity, as Liberalism has done, 
to think for itself and assume responsibility for its own destiny. 
It has established a passionate sincerity in the center of govern- 
ment; for when men are sincere, then their philosophy becomes in- 

corporated in their deeds, and it becomes a vital concern as it now is 
in Moscow what that philosophy is. When on the contrary, philoso- 
phy is held to be an indifferent matter for the politician, the infer- 
ence is that he has no sincere intention of bringing his beliefs into 
his deeds. The awkward frankness of Soviet diplomacy may yet 
force some of the decencies of Liberalism into the venal currents of 
international bickering. 

But Communism is not the solution we need; it has not com- 
munized the souls of Russia, and communization of property can go ' 
no farther than communization of the minds that use it, without loss \ 
of public morale. This has been amply shown by the experience of 
the Soviet Republic. 

It is as a very intimate inside observer that Rakovsky, writing 
from Astrakhan about conditions in Russia in 1928, points out the 
decline in the ‘‘activity spirit’’ of the masses. He attributes this in 
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part to the inescapable fact of differences in social function which 
breed differences in temper: it is impossible for the manager to re- 
tain the psychology of the worker, the more so if he is a good man- 
ager; nor can the worker maintain the spirit of mental initiative 
and command which the manager requires: the bureau man, in 
proportion to his experience, develops a public and responsible 
cast of mind (whose caricature is the bureaucrat). And this class- 
psychology of control, which deepens with his experience, can be 
broken up only by depriving the State of continuity in the services 
of its better men,—for there are such beings! But then, the non- 
responsibles tend to slump; there is, Rakovsky declares, ‘‘arrivism, 
selfishness, cowardice’’ and a general moral decline, on whose de- 
tails there is no point in insisting. It is clear that communism has 
not bred a tolerant fraternity; that the factional differences signal- 
ized by the names, Trotzsky, Stalin, Bukharin, run deeper than the 
party differences of the ordinary bourgeois state, which commonly 
stops short of banishment and death-penalties. The terms in which 
our communist brethren characterize each other, when they differ, 
and their attitude toward the mendicant and pauper (out-of-Party ) 
classes, indicate that an enforced sharing of life at the economic 
level, may exacerbate rather than relieve the ordinary bitterness of 
inter-human criticism. Communism does not appear to have solved » 
the problem of public morale. | 

Nor can Fascism do better. The unity that is required must 
be a unity of thinking beings, not a unity of the drill squad. The 
State must be unified; and in its public purposes individual pur- 
poses must merge. But they can so merge, only when the public 
purposes are prolongations of individual purposes, and derive their 
life therefrom. The individual remains mentally prior to the State. 
The principle of the modern State is this: that every man shall be a 
whole man. This is the principle upon which democracy has been 
based, and which none of the fallacies of parliamentarism have any 
tendency to destroy. It is this principle on which the new nations 
of the Orient are building their policies; for so long as individual 
citizens are mentally cramped, ungrown, deprived of political, re- 
ligious, or ethical autonomy and therefore unaccustomed to thought 
in these fields, there can be no national consciousness, and no gen- 
uine State. Men must unite; but they must first separate in order 
to unite; they must first be full-fledged men, before their unity can 
have anything but a quasi-mechanical character. 

It was this principle which Marx felt, and it is this sensitivity to 
individual suffering which makes his work so living in its appeal to 
those very workmen of the world whose uniting he conceived as a 
voluntary and moral deed. It was precisely the deformations of / 
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human nature which most aroused his hatred of the existing system: 
he saw in the industrial order the beginnings of an industrial 
pathology. In the first volume of Capital (ch. 14) he quotes an 
English writer to this effect: 

‘‘To subdivide a man is to execute him. . . . The subdivision of 
labour is the execution of a people.’’ 

Adam Smith had already commented on the fact that ‘‘the 
understandings of men are formed by their ordinary employments,”’ 
and that machine-tending is likely to make men stupid. Adam 
Smith made the observation with scientific calm; Mill, if he noticed 
it at all, remained politely undisturbed by it; Marx felt the crime 
of it in every fiber of his being. This was the measure of his greater 
moral depth and the secret of his enduring power. 

But how could Marx fail to see that his socialized state would 
even more radically sin against the principle, Every man a whole 
man? It would remedy the unequal mutilations, under industrial- 
“ism, at the cost of the equal mutilation of everybody. For the forcibly 
collectivized life of the communist state as of the fascist state takes 
the upper inch off from every head, the inch which thinks, aspires, 
and exercises individual judgment. And it is just this inch, most 
precious to the individual, which is also most precious to the modern 
state. 

For in the last analysis, the thought and conscience of the 
individual man are the only thought and conscience there are. We 
talk about the state as if it were a single organism with a mind and 
‘will of its own; for the most part this figure of speech serves well 
enough, but it is a mere analogy, and at this point it fails. There is 
no public mind, in literal truth; there are only the minds of the 
persons composing the public. There is no public conscience; there 
is only their several consciences. Dry these functions up, or bind 
the life out of them, and all the mental and moral life of the public 
is stopped at its source. 

Hence the new and unified state, for its own sake, must limit the 
scope of its effort at unification. It can not live in distraction and 
chronic dissent; neither can it live in a forced assent which is no 
assent at all. It can assume and enforce assent to its existence, and 
to participation in such measures as define the current experiment 
in corporate living; but it can not assume nor enforce unanimity of 
opinion as to the wisdom or success of these measures. It must sub- 
mit its experiment from moment to moment to the judgment of free 
judgers, as guide to the next experimental stage. The dictatorial 
state attempts the self-contradictory plan of trying to live without 
the risks of living; but there is no life without risk whether for man 
or state, and conversely, what is riskless is lifeless. The state which 
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refuses to risk its own continuance to the free approval of its mem- 
bers, and that means risking their disapproval, gets no approval at 
all; for what it gets is mere compulsory conformity. In making 
itself mechanically secure, it ensures its own mental death. Since 
the dictatorship there has been no cultural life in Italy, and no 
philosophy but Echo; and in Russia, the cultural life of the theater 
and of letters makes its way just in proportion as the irrepressible 
vitality of the Russian soul escapes the themes of political deter- 
minism. 

Fortunately for man and state, the ultimate inner life is non- 
collectivisable. It can be killed; but it can not be bound. This part 
is the germinal man, the creative source of ideas and standards, of 
imagination and belief. We talk about the freedom of thought, as 
if it were a moot point; but thought can never be anything else 
than free,—it is only the expression of thought that offers a handle 
to public control. Here lies the ultimate right. The ‘‘rights of 
man’’ as assembled under Liberalism were too many and too cost- 
less. But there is one right, which is at once a right and a duty— 
the right and the duty of thought, of the inner germination, to get 
into the open, and to work its way to power! For this 7s the destiny 
of man, and the meaning of human life. This is the incompressible 
atom of individual and social life. What happens to a man’s prop- 
erty is of minor importance—the importance of property is derived 
from the importance of the living man, and not vice versa; the two 
should correspond. But what happens to his voice, the voice of his 
feeling and belief-—that is of the last importance, both for him and 
for his state. 

To the Fascist slogan, ‘‘Outside the State there is nothing,’’ we 
must rejoin that if so, the State is nothing: for outside the State is 
the source of the State itself. Man the breeder of idea and feeling 
is outside the State, man the deviser of new experiments, man the 
thinker, man who spontaneously puts himself in loco Dei to other 
men; this is the thing in the psyche of the ‘‘ political animal’’ which 
perennially gives life to every political form. And if man, the re- 
sponsible thinker, is in control, the liberal spirit is in control, what- 
ever the form of the State. 


Indeed, this element of liberty, the liberty to generate ideas and > 


to get them worked into the social order, is the soul of the old Lib- 


eralism. And that soul is immortal. Among other reasons, it is, 


immortal because this part of the Liberal program is chronically 
unfinished business. We have been nearer a genuine ‘‘freedom of 
speech and of conscience’’ than we are now. How much safter is it 
in America to speak for Communism than in Russia to speak against 
it? The professional defenders of our Constitution are ready to 
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defend all of it except the liberty which gave it birth. It is foolish 
to suppose that Liberalism can be dismissed in wholesale while its 
legitimate battle is so far from won. 

But here we approach our last topic. How can the strong and 
unified state be compatible with a strong moral individualism ? 


IV 


How can we combine the strong individual and the strong 
State? By enlarging the region of conscious agreement among the 
members of the State, and diminishing the region of conscious dis- 
agreement. 

The State is founded upon a basis of unanimity of will which 
for most men at most times is subconscious; only a public emergency 
brings to the surface the latent assent, with the feeling which we 
eall ‘‘patriotism.’’ The laissez faire State prefers that its silent 
mental tie should remain beneath the threshold. It renounces in 
this way the emotional basis of all vigorous political life; for there 
is no reason why the agreements of men in the life of the State 
should not be conscious; and they would be conscious if the State 
had a program of public action, both internal and external, in which 
citizens can actively participate. 

The new emotion is the emotion given to the nation when that 
nation has something better to do than to exist. The older concep- 
tions of State-action were merely modified forms of the will to 
exist: for the aggrandizement of empire, with its lofty prayer, 
‘*Make us mightier yet,’’ simply magnifies existence. And when the 
State has nothing to do but to grow big, its citizens will naturally 
follow suit. The newer conceptions realize that there are qualita- 
tive changes to be made in the world; the idea of a just community 
is not a Platonic idea—it has its special agenda for every situation ; 
there is also an international society to be built. Experiments are in 
order; on every experiment opinions may differ as widely as you 
please, except on one point—that to this, the going experiment, we 
give our best effort; here the State may be unanimous, while holding 

“that experiment open at all points to public discussion. Nationalism 
as the self-glorification of States is the great political disease of the 
day. Nationalism as the local origination and trying-out of ideas 
having world-wide utility may well be the next stage of political 
advance. 

When the State has something to do, the meaning of the whole 
is transmitted to the parts: the individual citizen has something to 
live for. He becomes willing to submit to a discipline which other- 
\wise he would find irksome—more than this, he wants it! Training 

for public life becomes a serious matter; it is not inconceivable that 
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even in America young men might undergo severe mental gymnas- 
tics, including the study of philosophy, such as makes membership 
in ‘‘The Party’’ the primary social distinction in Russia! The> 
strong State, when it knows wherein its strength lies, calls out the 
strong individual. It is not the ‘‘executive State’’—as if efficiency 
in management were its highest quality; it is certainly not the co- 
ercive State: it is the co-agent State, an obligatory co-operation in 
an experimental program for an improved social order. . 


17, 
i] 


With the enlargement of the region of conscious agreement in 
State action, the region of conscious disagreement is pari passu 
contracted. It can then be realized that the new State in taking ac- 
tion that appears to limit liberty, is in point of fact deepening its 
channel. 3 

The older Liberalism lacked the sense of paradox: it could not | 
see the half-truth that liberty has to come by way of constraint, 
peace by way of pugnacity, sympathy by an honest hardness, the 
individual by way of a pre-established harmony. Its positive judg- 
ments were just; but it was ‘‘once-born.’’ 

For example, it was right in demanding freedom of thought, and 
we have joined in that demand; but freedom of thought, we should i 
add, is for thinkers. Disgust with Liberalism is due more to this 
fact than to any other, that it has assigned liberty of thought to non- 
thinkers; its institutions have broken down because they have as- 
sumed that folk in general think—voters, legislators, administrators, 
lawyers—people who ought to think, and who only pseudo-think! 
Men imitate, pretend, rationalize, adhere, far more than they think; 
and because of this their very beliefs become hollow. Millions of 
communicants of the old Russian Church acquiesce in the new 
order with little protest and less martyrdom; they thought they 
were believers, they were only adherents. The lash of political 
‘ necessity may have been good for the sincerity of their souls; it is 
very probable that Russia will now do some real thinking on the 
subject of religion. As for our own ‘‘intelligent and educated’’ 
classes in and out of the colleges, there is some thinking done; and 
there is a good deal more of the wish-wash of ideas which would 
better be called the cerebral wave-motion of vapid up-to-datists. 
Idea-bearing should be as solemn a business as child-bearing; and~ 
we have turned it into a public promiscuity in which every Horn- 
blower, Influential Editor, and National Clown mingles his say with 
that of Ambitious Priests and Leading Ladies to turn the General 
Will. What vast damage would be done to our social life if some/ 
Stern political resolve were to frighten all this vain Conceit-of- 
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Thought under cover until it were ready to make a dangerous stand 
for something it had really come to think? 

The truth is that we live under the stress of two perils, not of 
one only. To the hideous perils of the Censorship, we must join the 
hideous perils of No-censorship; and so for all the items of tie Lib- 
eral program. In every point, men must be free; and in every point 
they must be subject to a sobering objective judgment which checks 
their freedom: The new State must accordingly do two things where 
the Liberal State attempted but one: it must solve the apparent 
contradiction of these two demands. 

y 

In reaching its solution, the co-agent State will be driven to 
recognize what is, in fact, axiomatic—though all the tradition of 
nineteenth-century legality is against it—that the Absolute of indi- 
vidual liberty which has to be recognized at all costs and protected 
by the State against itself is a liberty of the mner man and not of 
his external person. The State, in spite of itself will have to deal 

\with human motives. 

It has already been compelled to do so in the ease of religious 
liberty. No physical line can be drawn between true and false 
religion. But just because the State seeks liberty for true religion 
(if it does), it has to eliminate the swarming frauds in this field. It 
attempts no positive judgment, but it draws a line where public 
order, decency, good morals are involved. It runs the risk of de- 
stroying some of the real prophets; it can not do otherwise. 

It will extend this principle to all the rights of man. They are 
genuine rights, not expediencies; the State is for them, and not they | 
for the State. But the State will have to take the line that rights 
belong to the good will and to nothing else; and it will clamp down 
on the specious claims to make way for those that are genuine. 

In taking these ‘‘strong lines,’’ the co-agent State maintains one 
clear distinction from all dictatorship; it gives hostages for its own 
good faith. If it ‘‘indoctrinates’’ in education, it makes a place 
for the philosophical criticism of all doctrine. If it ‘‘rescues the 
children from the claws of the clergy,’’ it will provide a rescue from 

__the claws of its own prepossessions. 

The ultimate reason for this self-limitation is its realism: it is 
its view of what the human individual really is. Liberalism dealt 
with human nature with a cheerful hopefulness, based on an incom- 
plete psychology and a defective metaphysics. Its inability to unite 
a critical pugnacity with its benevolence was due, not to the great- 
ness of its faith, but to the smallness of it. The faith that is re- 
quired is faith in the invincible growing power of the normal human 
self, its appetite for discipline, and its resilience under social strain. 
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Liberalism has worked its miracles: the co-agent State will do greater 
ones. But only on one condition—that its faith is metaphysically 
valid. 


WituiAM Ernest Hockina. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Des Charles Cavendish Bericht fiir Joachim Jungius iiber die 
Grundziige der Hobbes’schen Naturphilosophie. Baron Cay v. 
BrocxporFF. (Verdffentlichungen der Hobbes-Gesellschaft, III.) 
Kiel: Karl J. Rossler. 1934. 14 pp. Mk. 1.80. 

After the battle'of Marston Moor in 1644 William Cavendish, 
Earl (later Duke) of Newcastle, and his younger brother, Sir Charles 
Cavendish, fled from England. They went to Hamburg and there 
met Joachim Jungius (1587-1657), Rektor des Akademischen Gym- 
nasiums, who was an alert investigator of the scientific learning of 
his day and particularly of the new physics. Sir Charles regarded 
Jungius with great favor. And when Sir Charles went on six 
months later to Paris and began to visit regularly with the exiled 
Hobbes, he sounded Hobbes out on the matters with which Jungius 
was chiefly concerned and wrote an account of Hobbes’ opinions 
back to Jungius. The letter in which this account is given carries 
the date May 11, 1645. Hearing nothing in reply from Jungius, 
Sir Charles wrote a brief and merely personal letter under date of 
July 10, 1649; and he then received a reply from Jungius under 
date of July 27, 1649. Sir Charles’s two letters appeared in German 
translation in a book of material about Jungius under the editorship 
of Aué-Lallemant in Liibeck 1863. The Hobbes-Gesellschaft of Kiel 
now supports Baron Cay v. Brockdorff in presenting the letters in 
the original Latin, with a fresh German translation and adequate 
historical notes. Unfortunately the reply by Jungius is here given 
in only a brief summary, though this summary seems to indicate 
that the entire letter would be an interesting document and ought to 
be available. . 

In Sir Charles’ first letter are given Hobbes’ definitions of mo- 
tion, of place, and of space, and his account of the reason why a 
bent bow resumes its original shape when pressure is removed. The 
definitions were taken from a manuscript which Hobbes allowed Sir 
Charles to read; they run along substantially like the definitions 
given in De Corpore, chapter 6, section 6, and chapter 7, section 2. 
The account of the bent bow recorded ideas which Hobbes expressed 
to Sir Charles by word of mouth, but suggests the discussion of De 
- Corpore, chapter 28, sections 5 ff. 
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The new material is important chiefly because whatever has to 
do with so great a man as Hobbes ought to be safely preserved. If 
it throws any light on the history of Hobbes’ intellectual develop- 
ment, it may indicate a greater assurance in 1645 and a greater hesi- 
tation in 1655. In so far as Sir Charles can be trusted to under- 
stand Hobbes thoroughly, Hobbes thought in 1645 that he could 
deduce the qualities of bodies from the general laws of motion. But 
in 1655, as the well-known passage at the end of the De Corpore in- 
sists, Hobbes regarded many of his physical principles as entirely 
hypothetical. 

B. P. ls. 


La pensée. Maurice Buonpeu. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. Vol. I: 
La genése de la pensée et les paliers de son ascension spontanée. 
Vol. IL: Les responsabilités de la pensée et la possibilité de son 
achévement. xli-+ 421 pp.; 551 pp. 120 frances. 


The unending inspiration of Catholicism is again manifested in 
these two eloquent volumes which expound a philosophy which could 
be best described as a kind of pragmatic neoplatonism. The prag- 
matism appears in the theory of thought as action; the neoplatonism 
in the noetic hierarchy which runs from matter to God. It would 
be useless to attempt any close analysis of the argument which is 
unfortunately largely tribute to the idols of the forum. M. Blondel 
is faced with such verbal nuances as la pensée, le penser, le pensant, 
le pensable, and the like—many of which would perhaps not be ad- 
mitted as good French by the Academy—and in accordance with a 
venerable tradition feels that each corresponds to some fact which 
must be absorbed into his metaphysics. By the well-known tech- 
nique of discovering what each of these concepts ‘‘implies’’ he con- 
structs an ideal world in which everything seems to find a place. 
Such a book ought to be judged not as a series of factual assertions, 
but rather as a series of logical character-sketches. As such it is 
eminently successful and readers who do not dislike this type of 
exercise will find it both stimulating and edifying. 

G. B. 


A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. Witu1aAm KELLEY WRIGHT. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Revised edition. 1935. 
xi-+ 566 pp. $3.00. 


A comprehensive textbook in the philosophy of religion has now 
been enlarged by its author and ‘‘brought down to date in every 
respect,’’ at least in the sense of stating accurately the positions at 
which he has arrived. Two new chapters, on Mohammedanism and 
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Chinese religion respectively, have been added to the previous thir- 
teen dealing with the history of religion in Part I. The four chap- 
ters on the psychology of religion have been changed but little. The 
more specifically philosophical Part III has been augmented at many 
points to include such recent developments as Humanism and Rus- 
sian Communism, but it could hardly be regarded as abreast of the 
last decade’s developments in physical science. In spite of the ad- 
mitted contemporary depression in religion ‘‘comparable to the 
moral and economic depression of the time,’’ the author’s view of 
its future remains incorrigibly optimistic, largely on the somewhat 
surprising ground that increasing intellectual inquiry into religious 
questions will lead to a wide acceptance of his own or similar views. 
This would entail a radical transformation in the réle of the intel- 
lect in religion from destructive to constructive critic. One can not 
escape the impression that the years which have elapsed since the 
book’s first edition in 1922 have placed the author increasingly on 
the defensive, or at least have made a persuasive exposition of his 
enlightened orthodoxy more and more difficult. One can hardly 
dispute in a paragraph the cogency of his central position concern- 
ing the nature of religion as the conservation of values through 
superhuman agency; but it may be suggested that he may have 
underestimated both the mutability of any one set of values, and 
man’s disposition to utilize his own unaided capacities to reach them. 
Professor Wright’s presentations of his own and rival opinions, 
however, remain not only scrupulously fair but also unfailingly 
genial and self-critical. As a compressed compendium of recent 
opinion on most of the philosophical issues raised by modern re- 
ligion, and as a positive statement of a scholarly and carefully-con- 
sidered point of view in both fields, this revised edition is likely to 
continue to rank high for many years to come. 


H. A. L. 


Scientologie: Wissenschaft von der Beschaffenheit und der Tauglich- 
keit des Wissens. A. Norpennouz. Miinchen: Ernst Rein- 
hardt. 1934. 112 pp. 3.80 M. 


I do not know anything of the author of this little book, but I 
imagine he is living apart from the centers of official philosophy, and 
devotes all his free time to constructing his system. He has seen in 
his ‘‘Scientologie’’? many problems of knowledge with a clear and 
keen eye; but he has adopted the custom of so many autodidacts, of 
constructing more than investigating, of making assertions instead 
of analyzing. ‘‘The meaning of the beautiful is the liberation from 
the compelling force of individuation in the field of quality,’’ or: 
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‘*Person and society, both of them have just as many rights as they 
can get out of the law of freedom’’—those statements may be right 
or wrong, but they are not self-evident, and the mere assumptions 
given by the author do not satisfy a more sceptic mind. In addi- 
tion to this, there is the creation of new words, at least a hundred of 
them (also the sign of an autodidact), which makes the reading of 
his book unnecessarily difficult. Therefore I believe that his book 
is more the personal expression of a thoughtful mind than a real 
progress in philosophy. 
M. A. G. 


Grundlegung zur Rechtsphilosophie. JuLius BINDER. (Beitrage zur 
Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte, 4.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck). 1935. x-+ 169 pp. 9.70 M. 


This volume is a philosophical orientation for the forthcoming 
revision of the author’s philosophy of law and at the same time an 
exposition of the reasons for that revision. It testifies to the manner 
in which he succeeded in overcoming the remnants of Kantian criti- 
cal dualism with which his Hegelian idealism was tainted and also 
to his recognition of the need at this time for a defense of the unity 
and absoluteness of right in view of the popularity of ‘‘unphilo- 
sophical voluntarism’’ on the one hand and the attempts to distin- 
guish between right and equity on the other. There is little new 
in his exposition ; its value lies rather in its vigorous reassertion of 
orthodox Hegelianism in the face of recent departures among the 
idealists. After a general defense of idealism against realism and a 
reassertion of the Hegelian doctrine of freedom, he pleads for the 
inherent rightness of right. The following passage may serve as a 
summary : 


The meaning of right lies in the immanent rationality and necessity of right. 
We conceive right to be rational, meaningful, and necessary, not by conceiving 
it as useful for this or that purpose, but when we understand that it follows 
necessarily from free will or human freedom. ... The human will or human 
thought affirms right and validates it when it calls it ‘‘right,’’ recognizing it as 
the ‘‘rightful’’ consequence of its own free being. Right means nothing but 
the correct norm for human conduct. When I call a given discipline or system 
of norms ‘‘right,’’ . . . I realize its correctness, i.e., its necessity for the gen- 
eral will, which is also mine, hence, for my will and my bond to this general will. 
. . . Hence there is no sense in distinguishing right and morality. For the same 
reason there is no sense in distinguishing between correct and incorrect right, 
as Stammler does, or binding and not-binding right, as others do. We must 
realize the bindingness of right, of the only right we human beings know, the 
same in all its forms, in its actual, historical differentiation as the right of 


different ages and nations, changing yet ever maintaining its identity [pp. 129- 
130]. 


H. W. S. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of Classical German Phi- 
losophy. FREDERICK ENGELS. With an Appendix of Other Material 
of Marx and Engels relating to Dialectical Materialism. (Marxist 
Library: Works of Marxism-Leninism, Vol. XV.) New York: In- 
ternational Publishers. 1935. 101 pp. 75 cents. 

Minp. Vol. XLIV. No. 174. Mr. Collingwood and the Onto- 
logical Argument: Gilbert Ryle. A Calculus for Propositional Con- 
cepts: A. A. Bennett and C. A. Baylis. Aristotle’s Doctrine of Sub- 
stance (II): D. R. Cousin. Finitism in Mathematics (I): Alice 
Ambrose. Discussions—Are All Men Mortal?: F. C. 8S. Schiller. 
Artistic Form and the Unconscious: EF. Jones. 

Puiuosopuy. Vol. X, No. 38. The Present Need of a Phi- 
losophy: (Letters to the Editor). Presidential Address (Summary). 
Great Thinkers. (IV) Plotinus: W. R. Inge. Reason and the 
Problem of Suffering: C. A. Campbell. Mr. Dunne’s Theory of 
Time in ‘‘An Experiment with Time’’: C. D. Broad. Substance: 
J. D. Mabbott. An Addition to the Correspondence of Spinoza: A. 
Wolf. The Objective Validity of the Principle of Contradiction: 
Edward Conze. 

THE Humanist. Vol. VIII, No. 2. Mr. Dewey and Religion: 
M. C. Otto. . . . Mystical Naturalism and Religious Humanism: 
Bernard Meland and John Dewey... . 

THE PuHILosopHER. Vol. XIII, No. 2. The Claims of Formal- 
ism. The Meaning of Philosophy: H. F. Hallett. The Birth of 
Modern Science: A. Wolf. Creation, Idealism, and a New Aéstheti- 
cism: Gino Ferretti. The Cosmology of Origin: 7. W. Davies. A 
Note on the Principles of Mathematics: G. F. J. Temple. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 60° Année, Nos. 3 et 4. Essai de logique 
formelle inductive: G. Luquet. Le souvenir et la recréation du 
passé: Ph. Fauré-Frémiet. Philosophie, morale et épistémologie: L. 
Landry. L’évolution de la morale en Allemagne et le point de vue 
de la sociologie francaise: E. Unger. Le probleme moral (suite) : R. 
Hubert. 

REVUE DE PuiLosopuiz. 35 Année, Numéro 1. Le chrétien et le 
monde: J. Maritain. Idée sommaire de la phénoménologie: M. De 
Corte. L’idéalisme francais contemporain: R. Verneaus.  Phi- 
losophy of Science: Yves Simon. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
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to be held at Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, May 2-4, 
1935. 


Tuurspay, May 2 


3:00 p.m. W. T. Harris Commemoration Session. 
Harris and the St. Louis Movement in Philosophy. 
Charles M. Perry 
Harris and the Journal of Speculative Philosophy...#. L. Schaub 
Harris and Hindu Thought .................. K. F. Leidecker 
6:30 p.m. Supper followed by Annual Smoker. Addresses by 
President W. L. Bryan of Indiana University and Professor 
G. R. Dodson of Washington University. 


Fripay, May 3 


9:30 a.m. Symposium: Logical Analysis vs. Metaphysics. 


Positivism, Not Negativism ..............-eeee0- Herbert Feigl 
Logical Analysis and Metaphysics ............. D. F. Swenson 
Philosophy of Science and Science of Philosophy..C. W. Morris 
Metaphysics for Positivists ............... Charles Hartshorne 


2:00 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
2:30 p.m. Section A. 


Toward Understanding the Milesians .......... P. R. Anderson 
Realism of Bosanquet and Watson .............. L. P. Chambers 
I GUE TE 5. 06k ss cheap heeosawkenes D. W. Gotshalk 
The Problem of Historical or Cultural Reality in Contemporary 
EE PEE er rrr rT Te Bonno Tapper 

2:30 p.m. Section B. 
Truth and the Interest Theory of Value .......... M. H. Moore 
Modern Physics and the Law of Identity .......... O. L. Reiser 
NO Gtdiccnsedvicunieeadeoeamedios V. C. Aldrich 
7:00 pm. Annual Dinner. Presidential Address: The Tragic 
PE I bc vckndventetedeccceheenieces T. V. Smith 


Saturpay, May 4 


9:30 am. Symposium: The Crisis of Liberalism. 


Beyond Political Democracy ..............00e0e- J. L. Hudson 
The False Principle of Liberalism ................. E. Jordan 
When Philosophers are Kings ............... Herbert Martin 
Liberty in a Planned Society ...............-05- G. R. Morrow 





We take pleasure in announcing that Professor V. J. McGill of 
Hunter College has been added to our staff of Book Editors. 








